THE CHURCH OF GOD
even the local dwelling-place of the civilized races of man.
By the theology of the time Christian Rome had been made
the mystical type of humanity, the one flock of the faithful
scattered over die whole earth, the holy city, whither, as to
the temple on Mosiah, all the Israel of God should come up
to worship. She was not merely an image of the mighty world,
she was the mighty world itself in miniature. The pastor of
her local church is also the universal bishop; the seven suffragan
bishops who consecrate him are overseers of petty sees in
Ostia, Antium, and the like, towns King close round Rome:
the cardinal priests and deacons who join these seven in electing
him derive their tide to be princes of the Church, the supreme
spiritual council of the Christian world, from the incumbency
of a parochial cure within the precincts of the city. Similarly,
her ruler, the Emperor, is ruler of mankind; he is deemed to
be chosen by the acclamations of her people: he must be duly
crowned in one of her basilicas. She is, like Jerusalem of old,
the mother of us all.1
Midway through the twelfth century, however, the actual
state of Rome corresponded as little as the manners of her
citizens with the mystic ideals held of her by the medieval
world. In 1084 the city had been sacked and burned by
Guiscard and the Normans, a blow from which whole districts
never recovered. The Romans might proudly stamp the
ancient letters S.P.Q.R. on their coins in Arnold of Brescia's
time, but that flourish did not encourage them to take any
active steps to preserve their ancient and irreplaceable monu-
ments. Many became the spoil of the lime-burners. Other
statues and columns were exported for gain. Some went to
Italian cathedrals, others to the famous abbey of Monte
Cassino, and others again to Westminster Abbey. Henry,
Bishop of Winchester, visited Rome in 1151, seeking to be
1 The Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan), pp. 312, 313.
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